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Already the holidays are upon us and the level of 
my inner grinch is quickly growing. I love this time 
of year. It's cold, it rains/snows, it gets dark before 
I leave the office. And in the background, there's 
the constant reminder that I need to go shopping 
for the things people in my life don't even need. 
I feel like a contestant on some shopping game — 
the person to grab the most merchandise 
(Clearly, the happy family on the cover is going 
beat me at that game.) 

'Tis the season when most people also think 
about their family. Some more than others. While 
I'll agree that I'm family-oriented, I am not prone 
to consult with others in my life on purchase deci- 
sions. I may or may not be unusual; depends on 
whom you ask. 

As we (should) know, and making our marketing 
lives difficult, purchase decisions are not always 
made by one person. A lot depends on the indi- 
vidual, the product to be purchased, its price, etc. 
Further (and perhaps more difficult to understand), 
many cultures stress family and group before the 
individual. Thus, all affected by the purchase have 
a stake in the decision and likely voice their opinion. 
As we develop our marketing plans, are you ask- 
ing yourself if you are reaching everyone in the 
purchase decision? Your audience may be much 
larger than you suspect. 

Finally, as we quickly move towards a new year, 
my holiday wish for you is that Deliver continues 


to give you new ideas, valuable insight, a fresh 
outlook and even a few "hey, I could do that too" 
revelations. 
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WELCOME to the feedback 
portion of Deliver. This is 
your space to fill with ideas, 
comments, suggestions and 
opinions. Please feel free to 
send us your questions, 
comments and suggestions. 
We want to hear from you 
— the good, the bad or just 
plain ugly. 

TO CONTACT US, VISIT 
USPS.COM/DELIVER 
OR WRITE TO US AT: 

FEEDBACK 
DELIVER MAGAZINE 
PO. BOX 2063 
WARREN, Ml 48093 




PRINTED ON RECYCLED PAPER 
WITH 10% POSTCONSUMER WASTE 


INFORMATIVE AND EDGY 

Just got my first copy of Deliver and, being a graphic designer, was immedi- 
ately drawn into the professional, edgy design. In fact, I actually read a couple of 
articles ... and really got something out of them! (Particularly enjoyed the editorial 
on writing DM copy.) 

Since September's issue is the first I've received, can I get the three back issues? 

Christian Cook 
West Salem, Wis. 

Editor's Note: Back issues of Deliver are available in a newly interactive PDF format 
online at our Web site: usps.com/deliver. 


COMPELLING ARTICLES! I LOOK FORWARD TO EVERY ISSUE 

What a great article by Robert W. Bly in the September issue ... I liked it so much I 
felt compelled to e-mail the author to tell him so. Keep up the great work with the 
magazine. I look forward to each issue. 

Kelly O'Keefe 
St. Paul, Minn. 

PRO-TATTOO BIAS? 

Was your September 2005 issue underwritten by the Tattoo Parlors of America? I find 
the tattoo theme to be juvenile and crude. The messages are depicted as tattoos on 
somebody's body part. Do I infer that the corporate executives quoted have these 
tattoos emblazoned on their bodies? 

Here is a bulletin for you: Not all readers enjoy tattoo art and, in fact, find it kind of 
ugly. If you want marketers to read your periodical, know thy readers. If people want a 
tattoo magazine, I am sure the local bookstore can accommodate them. 

Jay Levenberg 
Chicago 


Editor's Note: You really think the tattoo guys paid us for this? Nope, we just felt that 
there's no higher expression of loyalty than having something tattooed onto your skin. 








COLUMN 


opinion 


BY: ANDREA LEARNED 



by the numbers 


This column has a reputation for being somewhat opinionated and voluble. Well, guilty 
as charged. But this time we've decided to dispense with the sermon and let the 
numbers do the talking (mostly). 

In 2005, expenditure on direct marketing is expected to top $161 billion according 
to the DMA. That's an increase of 8 percent over 2004. And the expectation is for 
6 percent annual growth until 2009, at which point annual direct expenditure by U.S. 
companies will have comfortably topped $200 billion. Even more impressive is that 
spending on DM as a share of the overall advertising pie keeps climbing. 

There's little doubt that direct is fast becoming the strategic weapon of choice 
among discerning marketers. Why? Because, as this magazine has consistently 
pointed out over the past year, it delivers everything companies are demanding from 
their marketing mix: consumer engagement, targeting, a quality brand environment, 
accountability, flexibility and, perhaps most important, the ability to directly (and 
measurably) drive sales. 

So as we reflect on the burgeoning success of the direct medium, here's a thought for 
the holiday season. Take a "Mail Moment"™ to read that solicitation letter from your 
favorite charity, and please give generously. E 


Think you're so smart? 

Prove it! 

As a reader of this fine magazine, 
you're obviously intelligent, well- 
mannered and, of course, very 
good-looking. Now we're giving 
you a chance to show your acu- 
men: Tell us the name of the city 
featured in the map on page 23. 
Send your answer to us via e-mail 
at delivermag@usps.com. While 
you're at it, we'd love to hear your 
opinion of Deliver magazine (no 
swearing, please). 
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attention 

male 

marketers! 

Learn to connect 
transparently with women 


OK guys, isn't marketing to women just a good market- 
ing practice in general? Of course. So why do so many 
companies, and even entire industries, miss the boat? 

Perhaps executives aren't really committed to the 
women's market opportunity? Perhaps the whole 
"women's thing" is a bit daunting for some reason? Per- 
haps the company dipped a toe in the water in the 
1980s by painting the interior of its retail outlets mauve, 
and darn it all if it didn't work? Well, here's the key: 
Learning more about your female customers and how 
they shop is potentially more important than the prod- 
uct or service you are selling. 

It's all about "transparent marketing." It's knowing your 
market inside and out, then delivering products and mar- 
keting messages that are relevant. It involves a lot of pre- 
paratory research and continual interaction with your par- 
ticular women's market. So, how do companies revise their 
methods to more transparently connect with women? 

• Narrow your focus. Start with the early adopters of 
your product or service. Get to know them and serve 
them, and their passion for your brand will attract a 
wider audience. 

• Understand what influences women by exploring their 
wants and needs. Yes, this sounds a tad touchy-feely, 
but the results make it worth the initial discomfort. 

• Communicate with women in a well-thought-out way. 
Women represent 2/3 of mail sorters, so target them 
through the mail and you'll hit the bull's eye. 

• Understand and define your brand. The uniqueness or 
specialization of your brand really appeals to a woman's 
sense of being "in” on a great find and it also makes 
them want to tell others. 



• Be authentic. Women have radar for companies that 
say they know women, but don't reflect real knowledge 
of which products women want (or how they want to 
buy them). Back up, with real effort, what your company 
professes. If you are in a traditionally male-dominated 
industry, build an advisory board of female customers. 

A lot of what female consumers are looking for in prod- 
ucts and services has changed with the times. So find out 
what they need and deliver it in a way that reflects your 
in-depth research and interest in better serving them. El 

Andrea Learned (andrea@andrealearned.com) consults, 
speaks and writes about the women's market. She is 
coauthor of Don't Think Pink: What Really Makes Women 
Buy— And How to Increase Your Share of This Crucial Mar- 
ket (AMACOM, 2004) and regularly pos ts to her Web log, 
www. learned on women, com. 
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dole bites to the core 
of the matter 

Branded content strengthens ties with consumers 


Dole Food Company Inc., long recognized as the top 
banana in the fruit and vegetable market, has positioned 
itself as a go-to source for nutritional information in the 
belief consumers will heed the USDA's recommenda- 
tion and eat more fruits and vegetables — preferably 
those with Dole stickers on them. 

Three years ago, the company founded the Dole Nutrition 
Institute (DNI) to educate consumers about the health 
benefits of eating their produce. To support this branded- 
content initiative, the company created delivery channels 
independent of current tools: a dedicated magazine and 
brochures, a new Web site and TV programming. 

DNI content reinforces Dole's brand promise of quality, 
and builds and strengthens the relationship between 
company and consumer by adding value in the form of 
clear-cut, usable information. 

These messages, designed to leverage nutritional 
knowledge into consumer action, are delivered to con- 
sumers through Healthwise In-Flight Programming, a 
series of two-minute in-flight videos; DNI's Web site, 
www.dolenutrition.com; the Partners in Health brochure 
series available at in-store grocery kiosks; and Food for 
Thought, DNI's glossy biannual magazine covering nutri- 
tion and wellness. 

Readers of a recent issue could find 39 tips to looking 
young and feeling strong, nutritional spinach recipes and 
the top-10 cancer-fighting fruits and vegetables. Still 
in test mode, Food for Thought targets women aged 
24-49 who purchase Dole products. 

It is being handed to consumers at special occasions 
such as supermarket grand openings food fairs, and 
health and wellness events such as 5K and 10K runs, 
where the magazine is included in participants' regis- 
tration bags. 

For the premier issue of Food for Thought, Dole part- 
nered with Kroger in Houston and Dallas, and distributed 


the magazine through Kroger stores in those locations. 
Dole will partner with Wegman's in upstate New York 
for the second issue. 

Web site visitors can download Food for Thought and 
view the video clips, as well as test their knowledge 
of nutrition by taking quizzes about fruits and veg- 
etables, vote in polls and find beauty tips. Recent vid- 
eos describe triumphs over prostate cancer, and the 
health benefits of foods packed with antioxidants. 
DNI mails Food for Thought to many subscribers and 
mails recipe and product information to approximately 
50,000 consumers. 

DNI spends less than $3 million a year to get its mes- 
sages out. While Dole continues to spend money on 
television, radio, print, outdoor, and direct mail adver- 
tisements, Ordman says resourcefulness and creativ- 
ity are essential to Dole's successful communications 
with consumers. 

The company's approach positions it as a reliable, con- 
sumer-friendly resource for health information — and 
transcends traditional "above the line" (paid media-based 
communications) and "below the line" (direct, interactive, 
design communications) strategies. 

"The objective is to reach consumers in places where 
they would be seeking out information regarding health 
and nutrition," says Marty Ordman, Dole's vice presi- 
dent of marketing and brand development. "It's vital 
the content is straightforward and easy to understand, 
and actionable enough to entice consumers into pur- 
chasing products." 

DNI has a very small working budget, and therefore must 
be very efficient in its spending. "Consumption of fruits 
and vegetables has increased slightly over the years," 
says Ordman. "And though it's not any huge gain, people 
are getting the message and recognizing that it's more 
than 'Hey, I'm going to go on a diet for the next month.' 
It's a lifestyle change." El 
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Culturally savvy marketers connect 
with diverse Hispanic market 


BY LESLIE WERSTEIN HANN 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MITCHEL GRAY 


There really is no 
single Hispanic 
market. Certainly 
common cultural 
values unify the 
country’s grow- 
ing population of 
Hispanic consum- 
ers, but distinctive 
segments demand 
different strategies 
with regard to lan- 
guage, media and 
messages. 
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Simply offering a service, product or message in 
Spanish won’t do. And understanding the diverse cul- 
tural values of the demographic is crucial to developing 
a marketing strategy. 

America Online recognized this, and began taking an 
“in-culture” approach — based on an understanding of 
cultural values — back in 2003. That’s when the Census 
Bureau reported that Hispanics had become the fastest 
growing, not to mention largest, minority group in the 
United States. While AOL was blanketing mailboxes all 
across the country with free-trial CDs, the ISP’s marketers 
were also successfully targeting Hispanic households not 
only with a product in a different language, but one with 
a different culture. 

HISPANIC CULTURE ISN'T HOMOGENOUS 

“AOL is the only ISP where you can turn on parental con- 
trols in Spanish even if your kid is surfing the Internet in 
English,” says David Wellisch, AOL Latino vice president 
and general manager. 

That’s important because AOL’s approach demon- 
strates a fundamental truth that distinguishes winners 
from the also-rans in the frenetic race to reach the 
Hispanic community, a fast-growing market. While dif- 
ferent ethnic subgroups within the Hispanic community 
often call for presenting messages differently, the major 
divider is between English-preferred and Spanish-pre- 
ferred consumers. 


AOL’s solution was a parallel network — but not one 
that simply mirrors the English-language service. It saw 
the potential for growth in the “Spanish-preferred” seg- 
ment of the Hispanic community — those who speak 
only Spanish or are fluent in English but prefer Spanish. 
Hence, AOL Latino users have access to everything on 
AOL plus comprehensive Spanish-language programming 
on sports, news, entertainment, financial and lifestyle top- 
ics — along with special content to improve computer 
literacy and other features. 

Even within the “Spanish-preferred” consumer group 
there can be a wide diversity. In addition to offering 
Spanish-language versions of standard AOL features — for 
example, e-mail (“Bienvenidos, tienes e-mail” takes the 
place of the familiar “You’ve got mail”), Spanish-language 
customer support, and parental controls — AOL Latino 
provides original content targeted at a Latin audience. 

With generational changes taking place, many house- 
holds often contain a mix of Spanish-preferred and 
English-preferred consumers. Parents and grandparents 
within a household may speak mainly in Spanish while 
the children may speak to their elders and friends both 
in English and Spanish. While AOL recognized that 
Hispanics who speak English may be shaped by different 
cultural values than other Americans, the company found 
that the same offers that attracted non-Hispanics to sign 
up for AOL also attracted English-speaking Hispanics who 
comfortably straddle two cultures. 
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“To gamer the English-dominant Hispanic market, you 
don’t have to do much that is too different,” Wellisch says. 

CHOOSING A MEDIUM IS CRITICAL 

Mail has been a critical strategic tool in reaching English- 
preferred and Spanish-preferred consumers. AOL has 
found that many Hispanics have less exposure to com- 
puters and the Internet and decided to keep direct mail 
of CDs as a key component of the company’s market- 
ing strategy. In fact, demographic data suggests direct 
mail is the only effective medium. For example, while 
the U.S. Hispanic market represents the fastest growing 
demographic segment of Internet users, only 37 percent 
of Hispanics have Internet access at home, compared to 
47 percent of African Americans and 66 percent of the 
general population. To help overcome that barrier, AOL 
Latino not only mails CDs with the software, but also 
offers a bilingual computer, with printer and monitor, 
for $299 plus a one-year AOL membership. 

AOL also mails information about computer literacy 
classes the company underwrites for Hispanic parents, and 
advertises in Spanish media. “We give Hispanic consumers 
a chance to have a taste of the service and acquaint them 
with computers, making them more receptive to those 
CDs that arrive in the mail,” Wellisch says. 

AOL’s success demonstrates how an in-culture 
approach lays the basis for an effective marketing strat- 
egy. In August 2005, 3.7 million unique visitors used 


AOL Latino. “The profound impact and overall numbers 
have surpassed all of our expectations,” Wellisch says. 

That’s because they made a successful effort to understand 
the culture and recognized the community's diversity. 

“What makes a company powerful in connecting with a 
culturally different group is the ability to get into the folkways 
of the people, how they conceptualize their own lives and their 
perceptions of things,” observes Dr. Felipe Korzenny, direc- 
tor of the new Center for the Study of Hispanic Marketing 
Communication at Florida State University and author 
of Hispanic Marketing: A Cultural Perspective (Butterworth- 
Heinemann/Elsevier, September 2005). 

DON'T LOOK FOR QUICK FIXES 

AOL’s success proves that marketers who want to reach a 
diverse community — especially one that shares common 
values but may be divided by language — need to really 
know what will resonate. “Every segment of the Hispanic 
population can be marketed to, but not all products can 
be marketed to all segments,” says Michael Saray, presi- 
dent of Michael Saray Hispanic Marketing in New York. 
‘You have to know who you are targeting and make sure 
you are targeting them effectively because the Hispanic 
market is not homogeneous.” 

Sounds like Marketing 101? It is. Successful market- 
ing to the Hispanic community is not rocket science. Yet 
the reason Hispanic marketing efforts seem so often to 
fail is that companies fail to apply the same lessons that 
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‘You have to know who you are 
targeting and make sure you 
are targeting them effectively 
because the Hispanic market is 
not homogeneous.” 

Michael Saray 

President, Michael Saray Hispanic Marketing, New York 


they know are crucial to success in the general market: 
Commit resources. Identify segments within the market. 
Develop a deep understanding of what prospects within 
each segment need, what they value, what they desire. 
Recognize that each segment may be at a different place 
in the product life cycle. Tailor your marketing strategy 
to the segment that you are trying to reach. And choose 
the delivery medium — mail, in the case of the Hispanic 
market — that works best. 

“Too often, companies are looking for a quick fix,” 
Saray says, and that often means resorting to a bad trans- 
lation of a message that not only doesn’t resonate with 
any segment of the Hispanic community, but may make 
little sense at all.” 

So how does being mindful of cultural differences, 
even within a specific demographic, translate into the 
real work of marketing? 

Ford Motor Co., which has been marketing to the 
Hispanic community since about 1970, has aggressively 
stepped up its understanding and focus on the mar- 
ket with the launch of the 2006 Explorer. Much of the 
challenge in Spanish vs. English direct marketing is the 
fact that Hispanic households are often identified by 
surname, which doesn’t help marketers know the lan- 
guage preferences. 

“Ford sends Spanish-only direct mail when it has a high 
level of confidence that that is what a customer or pros- 
pect prefers,” says David Rodriguez, multicultural market- 
ing communications manager for the Ford brand. 


The marketing message in the general market will be 
on the Explorer’s brand leadership, safety features, fuel 
economy as well as some of the technology. 

“In the Hispanic market, we also talk about new safety 
and design features, but we are doing it in a culturally 
relevant way by making family a big part of the message 
because the midsize SUV is viewed as a family vehicle,” 
Rodriguez says. 

CULTURAL DIFFERENCES ARE FOR REAL 

Hispanic families tend to operate as a unit and make 
decisions as a family, demonstrating a high value for the 
interdependence of the group over the independence of 
the individual. Ford is mindful that tightly woven inter- 
generational families have a strong sense of community. 

The term “in-culture” is used too much, admits Saray, 
“but at the same time, it’s so very true. It’s hackneyed, it’s 
cliched, but cultural differences are real, and marketers 
have to take them into consideration.” 

Marketers who do so will see results that transcend 
bottom lines. In satisfaction surveys, for example, AOL 
members express that “they feel like AOL Latino is some- 
thing that is really impacting their lives,” Wellisch says. 
“At the end of the day, authenticity is a very important 
attribute for success in this market. Every day we are 
working hard to be a truly authentic online medium for 
the Hispanic community.” 

In other words, they’re understanding the culture and 
their marketing solutions are paying off. S3 
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are you missing a 
$397 billion opportunity? 

Habla de forma efectiva con los clientes hispanos 


Consider this: With the U.S. Census Bureau reporting a 
U.S. Hispanic population totaling more than 40 million 
and New York-based Conference Board forecasting 
purchasing power among the under-45 age group alone 
growing from $295 billion to $397 billion by 2010, the 
Hispanic market is anything but a niche anymore. 

Reaching this expanding demographic and getting His- 
panic consumers to hit the buy button or pick up the 
phone is dependant on a marketer's ability to leverage 
language, lifestyle and other cultural cues. 

Miami-based AccentMarketing ties these cultural cues 
together under its trademarked Brand Fingerprinting, 
which defines brand perception within specific Hispanic 
market segments. 

"As a whole, the market responds to lifestyle — how 
a brand will make consumers feel," say Diego Naranjo, 
AccentMarketing account director for direct marketing. 

Hispanic consumers, for example, have a strong sense 
of family and respond well to marketing that contains 
images of people and messages about products and 
services that serve the household. 

Language is also important for clients seeking to 
achieve effective response in a market where fashion, 
food and music are also important. "If you distribute a 
piece in Spanish and have non-Spanish speaking reps 
taking customers calls, you're not going to get very far," 
Naranjo says. "If you solicit Hispanic consumers in Span- 
ish, you have to deliver in Spanish," he says. 

Successful marketing, however, must transcend gener- 


alizations and cultural cliches. In fact, Naranjo advises 
some clients to create promotions that dispel internal 
and external misperceptions. 

"There are a lot of myths about achieving the 'American 
Dream' in the Hispanic market," he says. "We have been 
working with a financial lender and created a piece to de- 
mystify the home-buying process. We define and discuss 
the myth — in this case, the notion that it's impossible to 
own your own home — and then educate the customer on 
how they can own a home and get a mortgage." 

The Hispanic market as a whole is undertargeted, he 
says. Until very recently, targeting and segmentation 
capabilities for this market have been poor, and the 
challenge of understanding the demographic and pro- 
ducing materials in Spanish has kept many marketers 
away. Hispanic households receive an average of 50 
direct mail pieces per year, compared to 500 or more in 
the general population. 

"Hispanic consumers aren't as jaded as the general 
market and are much more likely to read and respond 
to direct mail," Naranjo says. "Response to direct mail 
is far outpacing that of the broader consumer mar- 
ket. With sophisticated segmenting, and the longer 
messages that direct mail allows, we've found the 
medium to be extremely cost effective for reaching 
this market." 

An increasing number of companies are realizing the im- 
portance — and influence — of the market. "It's already 
a huge part of the economy and is growing fast," Naranjo 
says. "If you're not talking to the Hispanic consumer, 
you're missing out on a tremendous opportunity." El 
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getting past 
B2B gatekeepers 

Strategies for gaining access to senior execs 


In the good ol' days, gatekeepers were living, breath- 
ing people who controlled access to senior executives. 
Today, however, gatekeepers are seldom people, but are 
more often an e-mail filter or voice mail. And even if your 
e-mail makes it through, chances are it may get deleted 
before it's even opened. 

As technology replaces clerical staff as keeper of the 
gate at many companies, marketers are looking for 
new ways to breech the fire walls and reach senior 
executives. The biggest challenge? Getting an exec- 
utive's attention. 

"Senior-level people are information junkies; they're 
always looking to find a way to get an edge over the 
competition," says Cyndi Greenglass, president of 
agency services at Diamond Marketing Solutions 
Inc., in Chicago, and chair of the DMA Business- 
to-Business Council. "Offering them information 
they can't get elsewhere, such as a white paper or 
the results of a new survey, is a great way to get 
their attention." 

But the offer doesn't have to be something commercial. 

Spyro Kourtis, president of The Hacker Group, a direct 
marketing agency in Bellevue, Wash., has found that 
third-party survey forms sent from a third party have a 
tendency to get opened by executives, especially when 
they offer something of value in exchange, such as a 
leadership book. 

"Multiple-touch pieces also work well," says Green- 
glass, where the executive receives one part of a two- 
way walkie talkie, for example, with the first contact 


and the promise of the second when they agree to take 
a phone call or fill out a form. 

A full-service direct marketing firm, Diamond Market- 
ing Solutions Inc., has found that, because senior-level 
executives are more concerned with weeding out unin- 
vited e-mails and voice-mail messages, "direct mail is 
extremely effective in getting to a c-level individual," 
Greenglass reports. This is especially true if the piece 
provides them with information that is useful, but is not 
a sales pitch. 

Barbara Pellow, CMO of Kodak's Graphics Commu- 
nications Group in Rochester, N.Y., confirms that she 
opens anything that is uniquely packaged or pre- 
sented, while her secretary opens anything in a No. 

10 envelope. 

"If it's in a No. 10 envelope, she assumes it's not personal 
and she takes care of it," Pellow explains. 

Personal-looking mail almost always gets by, which 
may be why CEO-to-CEO communications, such as 
a personal letter on corporate stationery, is a format 
Kourtis prefers. 

Likewise, priority envelopes are also almost always 
opened. Many staff assistants and other gatekeepers 
open priority envelopes first, putting them at the top 
of an executive's pile of envelopes. Beyond urgency, 
they evaluate whether the content being sent is rele- 
vant and sort it into several categories. 

But if the material has nothing to do with their bosses' 
area of interest, it gets tossed. H 
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store 


True Value helps retailers 
compete in the 21st century 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY SCOTT LANE/ACME PHOTOWORKS 


A revolution is taking place in the 
hardware business. Faced with increas- 
ing competition from big box home 
improvement stores and discount 
chains, local hardware chains are 
taking the fight right to the consumer 
— in a personal and one-to-one way. 
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Their “secret” weapon: the bar code scanner. By collect- 
ing customer purchase data and using it to market to con- 
sumers in a one-to-one manner, many True Value retailers 
are changing the way they go to market. 

At the forefront of this movement is True Value Co., 
a $2 billion wholesaler with more than 6,000 indepen- 
dently operated stores worldwide. Through the rollout of 
its True Value Rewards program, the company is learning 
what customers buy and when, then rolling that infor- 
mation into a marketing program that can help it drive 
traffic and boost sales. 

A CHANGING LANDSCAPE 

Much of what has been driving the change is increased 
competition. As the big box home improvement stores 
have increased their coverage across the country, neighbor- 
hood hardware stores have found the going tough. 

They’ve lost a significant portion of their market share. 
In fact, a recent survey found that more than 68 percent 
of consumers said they purchased materials at a big box 
store for their latest home improvement project. 

That’s impacting sales and has local retailers, such as 
True Value, looking at ways they can gain an edge on their 
bigger competitors. 

“There continues to be fragmentation in the home 
improvement industry,” says John Schmidtke, True 
Value manager, Loyalty and Direct Marketing. “But, 
if we can understand the wants and needs of consumers 
better, we then have die ability to compete more effectively.” 

In addition to increasing sales, enhancing retention and 
driving customer acquisition, the True Value Rewards pro- 
gram also provides the corporate office with visibility to valu- 
able sales information from their independent retailers. 

But here’s where the True Value Rewards system differs 
from most other retail loyalty programs. 

True Value gives store owners/ managers access to the inf or- 
mation and encourages diem to use it. They become individual 
marketing directors, equipped to deliver highly targeted mar- 
keting messages to customers and prospects in their area. 

That’s not something these retailers are used to 
doing, though, and has forced some adjustments, says 



Schmidtke, a nine-year veteran at True Value. 

“The biggest challenge we’ve faced, and still face, is cul- 
tural,” he says. “We’ve all been raised as mass marketers and 
it’s hard for some to accept that the world is changing and 
that we must change as well, or risk becoming irrelevant 
to our customers.” 

One challenge in creating the system was getting stores 
to make use of it. 

“One challenge in getting retailers to use the informa- 
tion was finding a way to make it quick and easy for them 
to do so. Our retailers are not data analysts — we want 
them out on the sales floor with their customers, not stuck 
in the back room trying to make sense of their data,” says 
Schmidtke. “Our loyalty and direct marketing partner, 
Insight Out of Chaos, understood this well and created a 
custom Web site that thoroughly addresses this need. 

“With a few clicks of the mouse, our local retailers can 
mail a lawn and garden mailer to their top 30 percent 
of customers who have previously purchased a lawn and 
garden item,” says Schmidtke. 

True Value Rewards also offers the stores a variety of 
communication tools — everything from self-mailers to 
letters to postcards and even e-mails — all of it branded 
with the True Value Rewards identity, but with the ability 
to be customized to fit the store’s unique needs. 
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“Now we know not only what 
sells at retail, but when, to 
whom and for how much.” 


If store managers can’t find a template they want to 
use, Insight Out of Chaos can develop a custom piece, 
just for them. 

And that’s onlyjust the beginning of what stores can do 
with the program, he adds. 

“Once the piece has run, retailers can review how their mail- 
er performed on the customized Web site. They can see how 
many households were mailed, what the response rate was, 
and sales associated with redemption, among other things.” 

Such measurement lets the store know what’s working, 
but it’s also a way for the corporate office to track activity and 
better understand what’s selling by customer segment. 

“Now we know not only what sells at retail, but when, to 
whom and for how much,” says Schmidtke. “Knowing this 
will make us a better partner with our local retailers.” 

STORES CAN GAUGE FUTURE PURCHASES 

Direct mail isn’t the only marketing communication influ- 
enced by True Value Rewards, though. 

Regional marketing groups made up of local stores use 
the data to influence other elements of their marketing mix, 
including store-based events, sponsorships and circulars.” 

It’s often difficult for stores to evaluate their acquisition 
efforts, for example. “I suspect many customers respond to an 
ad, redeem a hot offer and never return,” Schmidtke says. 


Many retailers use the circular to bring in new customers 
and encourage them to sign up for True Value Rewards. In 
addition to generating information on the effectiveness of 
those outreach campaigns, stores can gauge the value of 
those new customers. 

“With that step done, we can track the new customers’ 
future purchases,” Schmidtke says. “Without this program, 
we would have no idea if they ever shop us again, never 
mind being able to actually monitor or manage and influ- 
ence future purchases.” 

The next step is to begin analyzing the lifetime value 
of customers, Schmidtke says. By tracking the long-term 
behavior of customers who are part of the rewards pro- 
gram, they’re hoping to better understand which market- 
ing efforts contribute to maintaining and growing cus- 
tomer loyalty. 

But the program is already a success and customers 
are responding. Reward certificates, given to customers 
based on points they earn after making purchases at 
participating stores, have pulled responses as high as 
74 percent. 

“Overall, the results have been great,” says Schmidtke. 
“Retailers report higher ticket sales, increased frequency 
of visit and significantly better response to their advertis- 
ing, especially to the direct mail campaigns.” E3 
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in the know 

Business intelligence 
tools offer right-on-the- 
money solutions 

A niche isn't supposed to be a hiding place. But getting 
consumers to come out from wherever they are these 
days takes a lot more than "Ready or not, here I come." 
It takes multistreamed information and some oh-so- 
smart technology to deliver it. 

It also takes a special tool to hone prospects because, 
in the end, you're only as good as what you know. ESRI, 
a Redlands, Calif.-based leader in GIS (Geographic Infor- 
mation Systems), employed this philosophy. 

For ESRI's customers, effective targeting comes down 
to having the most accurate and precise business intel- 
ligence available. 

Databases at many companies store an enormous 
amount of unutilized geographic information which, if 
pulled together and analyzed, represents a powerful 
targeting tool. ESRI's GIS software combines and ana- 
lyzes diverse sets of spatial data on customer street ad- 
dresses, ZIP Codes™, store locations, customer product 
registration information — even delivery routes — and 
draws them together with demographics, sales informa- 
tion, customer and competitor profiles, psychographics, 
and economic and spending patterns to help corporate 
clients identify and target their best prospects. 

Companies are using these technologically driven tar- 
geting tools to create mail insert lists and ZIP Code 
sorting — right down to carrier routes. Blanketing an 
entire geographic area in this way can result in better 
response rates and, ultimately, sales. 

"It's surprising what some companies don't know about 
their consumers or their market," says David Huffman, 
ESRI director of commercial sales. "You've got to know 
your business environment. Our solutions not only tell 
people about their customers, their markets and con- 
sumer behaviors such as buying patterns, but they're 
also used for risk analysis, emergency planning and sup- 
ply chain management. Reliable data is critical for every 
aspect of business." 


With a client list that includes Fortune 500 companies, 
ESRI integrates a high level of business intelligence for 
a competitive edge. 

The Arizona Republic, for example, wanted to grow 
its insert business by segmenting and customizing 
distribution based on an advertiser's best prospects. 
The newspaper, which began using ESRI's software in 
2002, combined information in their subscriber data- 
base with latitudinal and longitudinal information that 
identifies best prospects for potential advertisers 
within a certain radius. Those prospects are targeted 
to receive the advertiser's message via inserts in their 
edition of the Republic. 

This information has helped the newspaper's larger ad- 
vertisers target inserts more effectively around their 
stores, which helps them market grand openings, mar- 
ket against competitors in their trade areas and boost 
sales around underperforming stores. "We can target 
inserts effectively, and our advertisers are making more 
efficient buys with us," explains Duff Heyl, Preprint/ 
TMC operations manager. 

The paper can use the information to tell perspec- 
tive advertisers about their market. "If we're talk- 
ing to a company that sells pool supplies, we can 
target only pool owners within a certain radius of 
the store right down to carrier routes," says Jay 
Visnansky, team leader, targeted products at Ari- 
zona Republic. "We can deliver the whole market 
by adding inserts." 

Mail has proven to be an effective part of the paper's 
insert business, which has grown during the past 
three years. 

"If the advertiser wants to reach people who aren't 
subscribers, we mail inserts directly to households," 
Visnansky says. 

The entire strategy is clearly paying off with new in- 
sert opportunities targeted specifically for the news- 
paper's customers. 

"When we first launched the sub-zip targeting in 2002, 
we had maybe one to two advertisers buying inserts 
a week," says Heyl. "Currently it's not uncommon for 
us to have 20 plus sub-zip orders from advertisers in a 
given week." M 
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take your marketing 
cues from these ideas 


Year-End Roundup 


Looking to boost sales, get your marketing noticed or 
maybe just impress your boss? Here's a boatload of 
fresh ideas featured in De//Verduring the past year that 
can help boost your business. Check out these white 
papers on everything from partnering mail and the 
Internet to connecting with young consumers. 




HOW TO HIT IT BIG? 


Make your mail piece stand out. A dynamic die-cut for- 
mat can make it happen. Learn more about Customized 

MarketMail™ at usps.com/deliver or complete the 
response card in this issue. 



To produce the most effective initiatives, you need 
to define your audience and target your message. 
Key insights into direct mail Best Practice and the 
strategies used by successful marketers are detailed. 
To obtain a complete copy of the white paper, log on to 
usps.com/deliver or complete the response card 
in this issue. 


Track vital customer communication 24 hours a day. 
Efficiently handle order fulfillment, enhance customer 


relationships and market more intelligently. To request a 


copy of the Confirm CD-ROM that tells you how, log on to 





usps.com/deliver or complete the response card 
in this issue. 
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DRIVE ONLINE SALES 


30 % more dollars are spent by multimedia shop- 
pers than by single-media shoppers. 

Marketers find that using an integrated approach — 
teaming their Internet offerings with direct mail — 
produces a much more effective return. Direct mail is an 
important part of a media team. It enables customer en- 
gagement that ultimately drives online traffic. For more 
information from the Mail and Internet study, log on to 
usps.com/deliver or complete the response card 
in this issue. 


BETTER YOUR RESPONSE 



64 % of consumers order from mail received within 
the last month. 

Examine how consumers use mail, what role mail has in 
the home and how consumer interaction with mail com- 
pares to e-mail and the Internet. The results can help mar- 
keters develop initiatives that are more compelling, invit- 
ing and effective. To receive a copy of the complete white 
paper, The Bole of Mail, log on to usps.com/deliver or 
complete the response card in this issue. 


INCREASE THE BOTTOM LINE 


Catalog recipients are 75 % more likely than those 
who do not receive catalogs to enter into the secure 
areas of retailer Web sites where the transaction pro- 
cess begins. 

A study of catalog and online shopping shows how 
the printed page is boosting sales in the digital age. To 
receive a complete copy of the Catalogs Study, log on to 

usps.com/deliver or complete the response card 
in this issue. 



DID YOU GET NOTICED? 


98 % of consumers bring in their mail the day 
it's delivered. 

Consumers reveal that mail is viewed each day with 
anticipation and undivided attention. Understand this 
"mail moment" and discover your opportunity to con- 
nect with consumers in a way that engages them in a 
personal experience. For a copy of the complete Mail 
Moment ™ study, log on to usps.com/deliver or com- 
plete the response card in this issue. 


CONNECT WITH GEN X AND GEN Y 


Young consumers rate 75 % 
as valuable. 


of the mail they receive 


Find a way to zero in on younger markets that are tech- 
nology junkies. They pay attention to traditional hard 
copy mail. To understand this lucrative market, get 
a copy of Gen X, Gen Y and the Mail by logging on to 

usps.com/deliver or complete the response card 
in this issue. 



By using a Repositionable Note on its offer, the Medical 
Management Institute lifted its response rate by more 

than 45 % 

Adding repositionable notes to your mail helps move 
your piece to the top of the stack and makes it last lon- 
ger. To learn about ways to make them work, where 
to obtain them and companies that have success- 
fully used them, log on to usps.com/stickynotes. 
To request an RPN sample, go to usps.com/deliver or 
complete the response card in this issue. 
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cad Mac 

comeback 

Automaker learns 
to think young 


BY TANYA IRWIN 

PHOTO ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY FLYING FISH STUDIOS 


In the 1950s and 1960s, 
Cadillac was king. The brand 
had a confidence and a swagger 
worthy of its status at the top of 
the luxury vehicle market, and 
sales were brisk. 
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That trend held for the next couple of decades, but 
by the mid-1980s the brand was fading. The company’s 
vehicles left buyers uninspired, opening the door for 
new competitors who stole away market share, especially 
among younger customers. No longer the top nameplate 
for luxury, the brand dropped to third on the list of most 
popular luxury cars. 

As the average age of a Cadillac owner moved toward 70, the 
brand became regarded as “an old person’s car” at the very time 
the division most needed to position itself as the vehicle of 
choice for the style-conscious, youth-obsessed baby boomers 
who would control the luxury market for the next few decades. 

The company’s marketing efforts fell short, too. The low 
point might well have been the television spot the company 
produced in 1997. It featured a supermodel in a revealing 
leather outfit alongside a cartoon duck to introduce the 
Catera, dubbed “The Caddy that Zigs.” 

The spot was subsequently pulled off the air after female 
GM executives (and reportedly, the wives of some high-level 
executives) complained loudly about its blatant sexism. 

Something had to change, and in the case of Cadillac, that 
something was the company’s brand image. The automaker 
retooled its vehicles, which was the perfect opportunity to 
revamp its marketing campaign, injecting it with the energy 
of rock music and focusing on the driving experience the 
vehicles offered. 

By all counts, it has worked. Today, the carmaker’s aver- 
age customer age is down to 59 overall, with Escalade ESV 
buyers averaging about 46 years old. Clearly, Cadillac is on 
its way back. 


OUT WITH ZIGS, IN WITH EDGIER CARS 

One of the first things that Jay Spenchian did after arriving 
at Cadillac as the new marketing director in 1998 was get rid 
of the much-ridiculed “Zigs” campaign. “I’m the one who 
killed the duck,” he says with a laugh. 

Spenchian says many of Cadillac’s problems in the 1990s 
were inherent in the “brand management” marketing structure 
that GM had embraced. The program focused on selling the 
attributes of the individual vehicles to the detriment of the over- 
all brand. That fragmentation diminished any sense of overall 
identity for the Cadillac brand. 

“The brand is Cadillac and the vehicles all have to be chil- 
dren of Cadillac — they all have to ladder up to the Cadillac 
positioning,” he says. “They weren’t doing that. They were all 
off in different directions.” 


Another issue at the time was the vehicles Cadillac had in 
the field. For example, the Catera just wasn’t the right fit for 
the marketplace, Spenchian says. 

“It wasn’t hitting on the top three reasons for purchase 
in the segment, which are performance, styling and qual- 
ity,” he says. “It was kind of middle-of-the-road on each of 
them. We needed to have a stellar entry that was going to 
hit on all three of those pillars to make it successful as kind 
of our anchor.” 

So the division moved to retool its vehicles. The edgy 
Cadillac Evoq concept car, introduced at the Detroit Auto 
Show in 1999, was the precursor for the direction the car- 
maker was going to move toward in its design. In fact, today’s 


“We’re really focusing on the next 
generation of launches and thinking 
about what it’s going to take to raise 
the bar again.” 

Tom Hassett, Cadillac advertising manager 


XLR model isn’t too far off from that vehicle, which seemed 
severe and futuristic at the time. 

In addition to moving into edgier designs, the company 
also bumped up the technology in its vehicles, offering fea- 
tures to attract younger buyers who wanted comfort, but also 
loved gadgets. 

To launch those new lines, the automaker needed a mar- 
keting campaign that was as edgy as its new vehicle lines. 
The test case was the Escalade, which featured a roaring rock 
soundtrack cut with quick shots of the vehicle. It was a toe in 
the water to gauge the reaction among consumers. 

“I remember going out and testing that, and everyone kept 
saying ‘Oh, these older people, over 65, they’re going to hate 
that music, they’re going to go crazy,”’ says Spenchian. “Well, 
turns out — and we know this now — people in that age 
group, as they age, don’t feel 65. They feel 45, they feel 35. 
They felt like the music brought energy and excitement to 
the brand, and they understood that.” 

That launch proved that the marketing could excite con- 
sumers and get them to think about Cadillac in a different 
way. It led to the “Break Through” campaign in 2002 which 
used high-energy rock-and-roll to create an identity for the 
brand and attract more customers in their 40s and 50s. The 
campaign, which used music by a classic rock band, empha- 
sized the division’s new styling direction and technological 
features, while also paying tribute to the brand's heritage. 

To support the broadcast efforts, Cadillac sponsored a 
series of owner-only events, such as sneak previews of upcom- 
ing models, to help secure loyalty and generate buzz among 
prospects. Customers and prospects were mailed invitations 
to these exclusive events, helping provide a personal aspect to 
the marketing effort. 

Dealers also got in on the action. For example, dealers 
in Miami staged “Over the Bay,” a series of parties timed to 
a big sporting event and local concerts that included a CTS 
suspended by a crane high over Biscayne Bay. 

The combined effort helped firmly reestablish Cadillac with 
younger buyers and eliminated much of the feeling that it was 
an old-fashioned brand out of step with what’s hip today. 


FOCUS SHIFTS TO RETENTION 

Now, though, the brand finds itself facing a different chal- 
lenge: How to hang onto those new customers. That’s forcing 
the automaker to take its marketing to a new level, says Tom 
Hassett, Cadillac advertising manager. 
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“We’re really focusing on the next generation of launches 
and thinking about what it’s going to take to raise the bar 
again,” he says. 

“As we’ve been successful in attracting new people to 
Cadillac, we realize that the experience they get once they 
buy a vehicle will probably need to be elevated from a Cadillac 
perspective,” says Hassett. 

“While we’ve been successful in attracting these relatively 
new people to the Cadillac brand, we also need to figure out 
a way to keep them. And one of the best ways to do that is 
through one-to-one communication.” 

The division is shifting more of its resources into direct 
mail to connect with customers on a one-to-one level it 
hopes will cement the relationship. While shifting resources 
to direct mail is not new to the auto industry, it is a first 
for Cadillac. 

“We’re not trying to just throw a bunch of incentives out 
there to owners,” Hassett says. “We want to explain to them 
what Cadillac means above and beyond the hardware. We 
can do that as we highlight the next generation vehicles and 
show this is not just a flash in the pan.” 

The effort shouldn’t be a one-time shot, but should be 
done more broadly over the life cycle of an ownership 
experience, he says. 

Cadillac will host preview parties that are dealer-funded 
and dealer-activated events to show off the new vehicles to 
current customers and some prospects. 

“There’s great catering and sometimes music, and it just 
feels like an invitation-only event where someone gets a chance 
to see the vehicle just as it’s becoming available or right before 
it’s available,” Hassett says. “There’s exclusivity to it.” El 



Current Cadillac advertising 
campaigns dispel myths about 
the brand and present the vehicles 
in a more youthful context. 
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Editor's Note: In the last 
edition of Deliver (Volume l 
Issue 5, November 2005), 
you may have seen the Last 
Word column entitled "Sim- 
ple Is Often Best" by Lisa 
Cochrane, Vice President of 
Integrated Marketing Com- 
munications at Allstate Insur- 
ance Company. Well, that 
was not the last word on the 
topic because we printed an 
unapproved draft of the col- 
umn. This is the column that 
should have appeared and is, 
in fact, Ms. Cochrane's last 
word. We regret the error and 
encourage you to read the 
corrected column. 


keeper of the brand 

... keeper of the Good Hands® 


I HAVE THREE RULES: 

First, always use what works. We con- 
sistently measure response, so we know 
what's most effective. 


Second, be clear about who's talking. 
Every piece of communication has to 
carry Allstate's You're in Good Hands® 
tagline and our logo. But every piece also 
needs to make the reader feel our brand 
message of confident reassurance. 


Third, use direct for all of the things 
it does best — not just prospecting 
and cross-selling. For example, we 
send new Allstate customers a Wel- 
come Kit to let them know we care 
about them and the experience they're 
going to have with us. 


I think people might be surprised at 
the investment we're putting into direct 
mail that just helps people "use" 
Allstate — this makes sure they 
really feel like they're in Good Hands® 
from day one. E 


I often hear myself saying, "That's a 
great idea! But just because it is, 
doesn't mean we should do it." Every- 
thing we do has to be right for the 
Allstate brand. 


Allstate's core mission has always been 
to put our customers in Good Hands®. 
Last year, we created 645 separate 
pieces of communication. My job is to 
integrate every single one, so they all 
work together. 


But what if the most effective direct 
mail piece has nothing in common 
with the look and feel of our advertising, 
collateral, point-of-sale and public 
relations efforts? How do we still main- 
tain our brand foot- 
print, while using 
direct to its best 
advantage? 
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